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The ‘Literary Week. 


Tus week we make an attempt to cope with the array of 
Christmas books of which the preparation has employed 
_ 80 many writers and artists during the year. The child 
is indeed well catered for in these times. There is no 
better Christmas present than a book, but there should 
be meaning in the gift. Some labour and thought should 
be given to the choice. It should be a reminder-—a con- 
stant reminder—of some intellectual interest, some spiri- 
_tual or material correspondence between giver and receiver. 


Nor all books are suitable for Christmas presents. 
For instance, Tolstoi’s Zhe Corpse, in twelve scenes. 





WE have noted a few developments in the art of book 
advertising. Pedestrians in the London streets. have been 
confronted by strings of sandwich-men telling all and 
sundry that a certain poem is ‘‘the poem of the year.” 
The enterprising author has also been blazoned in adver- 
tising pages to an extent that must make other minor poets 
very envious. He has also been prodigal of extracts, on 
the principle that if you like the sample, prithee, try the 


poem. 


THEN one publisher—Mr. Heinemann—has adopted the 
American plan of printing a eulogy on the paper wrapping 
of some of his new volumes. It is the humour of another 

ublisher—Mr. Grant Richards—to unbend as follows. 
n an advertisement of Mr. Frank Harris’s new volume 
of stories he whispers in large type: 
Here we have short stories that the best critics tell me 
are the best short stories in the lan . Will they sell? 
I say ‘‘ Yes”; the author says ‘‘ No.” It is for the public 
to decide. 
Yes; the public has a way of deciding such questions in 
its own way. 


Wuen Mr. Murray’s new blue Monthly Review, edited by 
Mr. Henry Newbolt, was announced, we refrained, in these 
staid pages, from making the obvious joke about the new 
Bolt in the Blue. But wits in full practice are not so 
reticent. Twice has the joke been made in the past 
week. The offenders are Mr. L. F. Austin and Mr. 
“ Arthur Pendennys.” 


Mr. Kirtine’s new story, ‘‘ Kim,” the longest he has 
written, will begin in the January number of Cassell’s 
Magazine. ‘‘ Kim,” we are informed, contains “ an exposi- 
tion of Buddhism which even the man in the street can 
understand.” 


Mrs. Warp has been accused of changing the colour of 
Lucy Foster’s hair (in Hleanor). But there is a more 
amusing slip than that. On page 279 Mrs, Ward makes 
Manisty throw away his cigarette, and on page 281 relight 
it. Manisty may have been wilful, impulsive, selfish ; 
but he would never have lighted again a cigarette once 
thrown away. 


Wuen the readers of the Figaro opened that journal last 
‘Friday they were confronted by a poem of fifty-one stanzas. 
In big letters at the top were the words ‘‘A Kruger,” the 
signature at the foot was that of M. Edmond Rostand. As 
the poem fills half the front page of the Figaro, it is to 
be supposed that the editor judged that M. Rostand’s 
vapourings are the sort of reading his readers wanted. 
Modern poets are seldom happy when they sing of affairs. 
The Muse is the only party to which a poet should belong. 
Apart from the sentiments of ‘‘A Kruger,” to which the 
— Briton can hardly be asked to subscribe, M. 
Rostand does not shine as a prophet. Events move so 
@ickly that a few hours will spoil the prophetic fancy of a 
stanza. Thus: 


Mais maintenant, Vieillard, les rois doivent attendre : 
Ne fais pas attendre les rois. 

Pour étre bien regu comment vas-tu t’y prendre P 
Oh! si tu crains les accueils froids 


Pars pour le doux pays des Bibles et des pipes ; 
Ses fils ressemblent a tes fils ; 

Pars pour le doux pays de brume ov les tulipes 
Ont pour petite reine un Lys! 


Les rvis ne pourront pas vous refuser leur porte ; 
Vous entrerez dans leurs is. 

Elle, elle parlera. Faible, elle sera forte. 
Toi, ne dis rien: regarde-les. 


Je dis que l’Empereur aux moustaches en pointes 
Sourira quand cet étre clair 

Paraitra sur le seuil en disant, les mains jointes : 
‘** Mon cousin, c’est Monsieur Kriiger.” 


M. Rostand’s advice in the final stanzas is sound: 


Mais si la Reine échoue—hélas! tout est possible !— 
Et si toi, vieillard malheureux, 

Tu ne rapportes rien que sur ta grosse Bible 
Une larme de ses yeux bleus ! 


Ayant sur ton chemin vu trop de laides choses, 
Apercu trop de coeurs pourris, 

Si tu reviens avec des paupiéres plus closes, 
Des regards plus endoloris... 


J’espére, 4 ton retour, qu’aprés ce long martyre 
Tu déclineras les clameurs ; 

Tu ne permettras pas que |’Europe s’en tire 
Avec quelques gerbes de fleurs ! 


Tu diras, en rendant aux fillettes, je pense 
Les gros bouquets aux noeuds flambants : 

‘* Je n’étais pas venu demander a la France 
Des mots écrits sur des rubans.” 


Je compte = ton poing fermera la fenétre, 
Que si la foule crie en bas 

Pour s’amuser encore a te faire paraitre, 
Kriiger, tu ne paraitras pas ! 


So! And yet in the hands of a great poet—wise, tolerant, 
just—inspired by a large pity for human things, undis- 
turbed by the cries of partisans, sentimentalists, and 
featherbrains, what a subject for an epic is this passing of 
a brave nation, this pilgrimage of an arrogant, broken 
old man, to an ever-receding goal. 
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Tue Lawyer, a new py ! paper, sufficiently described 
by its title, has published a long letter purporting to have 
been written by Charles Lamb to his doctor at onton. 
Our contemporary prints the letter without a word of 
evidence to show that Lamb wrote it. Yet the letter is 
itself pretty strong evidence that it could never have pro- 
ceeded from his pen. An apology to the doctor and his 
wife for having got drunk in their house is wrapped up in 
a flippant and almost vulgar account of the manner of the 
writer’s homeward pro That this letter could not 
have been written famb is our conviction; but if we 
had possessed it, and known it to be genuine, we should 
not have permitted its publication. 


Tne Oxford University Press is as zealous to make its 
publications outwardly beautiful as it is to fill them with 
sound scholarship ; indeed, of the three Grands Prix won 
by this famous Press at the Paris Exhibition two were 
for externals—India paper and bindings. The catalogues 





of its three exhibits—Binding, Paper, aud Higher Educa- 
tional Publications—are in themselves, interesting. From 
the first we give an illustration of a binding for Words- 
worth’s poems, issued in four volumes, in green levant 
morocco. 


In the current Fortnightly are two interesting dramatic 
items. Count 8. ©. de Soissons gives an account of 
Maeterlinck’s latest play, published as yet only in a 
German translation, entitled ‘‘ Blue Beard and Aryan; or, 
Useless Liberation.” It is in three acts. The original is 
likely to be published shortly. The other item is the text 
of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s play, ‘‘ The Wedding Guest,” printed 
in full as a Literary Supplement. It reads prettily in many 
parts, as witness this between Paul and Mrs. Ommaney: 


Pav: I lived too much in my art, and my solitary 
thoughts. I shrank from men’s free talk of women, and 
yet when I left them it was to brood of the things they 
spoke of ; theirs was a healthier life thau mine. “ It isnot 
good for man that he be alone.” I know the meaning of 
those words ; the preachers too often don’t. And then you 
came into my life, and you rang through it like a peal of 
bells in a lonely house. At firat I only meant to be your 
friend. Ah, Kate, those Bohemian days, when you and I 
were only comrades ! 
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Mrs. O.: The dear old studio fire! 
Pav: How poor I was! 

Mrs. O.: How happy we were | 
Pav: Ah! but Kate! 

Mrs. O.: Yes, it was soon over. 


Pav: The end came. Our friends were looking on and 
smiling, Kate. They called me a lucky ~~ t first I 
could have struck them, for they did not disguise their 


meaning; but they had put the idea into my head, and it 
flourished there and grew 
O.: [passionately] + was not only that? Speak, 
you loved me 
Pav: You took possession of every chamber of my 
mind. There was no one in the world to me but you. 


An interesting, if controversial, critique is Mr. H, W. 
Massingham’s article on Tolstoi in the Contemporary 
Review. Mr. Massingham points to the complete unity of 
Tolstoi’s life and his intellectual work. That is in itself a 
rather original view, for we have been accustomed to 
think of several men in Tolstoi. But Mr. Massingham 
points out that he has “followed a single clue which 
runs equally through his artistic and his philosophical 
writings,” and, inquiring the secret of Tolstoi’s attraction, 
he answers in like manner: ‘‘It is that Tolstoi has lived 
the life, and that his work in fiction and criticism traces, 
step by step, the road of his own pilgrim’s progress; and, 
secondly, that he associates himself with an eenelly 
interesting topic. His Pierre, his Levin, his Nekhludoff, 
pass before our eyes chiefly that one may see through 
them the passage of Tolstoi’s own soul, and of all human 
souls, from death to life.” 


But Mr. Massingham ialises. His article resolves 
itself into an analysis of one work of Tolstoi’s—Life; 
a book which he identifies as the best key to Tolstoi’s 
method and belief. ‘It is concerned purely with what 
Mr. Morley has called ‘the bright dawn of life in the 
soul,’ and in its arrangement is a continuous treatise on 
human nature, without regard either to religious dogma 
or to earlier philosophical conceptions. In a word, it is a 
thoroughly original and powerful work of self-examina- 
tion, with consequences that seem to me to be of the 
deepest importance to the life of our times.” From this 
= the article cannot be easily summarised; but it is 

ely to interest many. 


Nor everyone knows that Victor Hugo had very remark- 
able gifts as an artist; but that such was the case is proved 
beyond dispute by M. Benjamin-Constant in an apprecia- 
tion written for the Christmas number of Harper’s Magasine. 
The illustrations accompanying the essay are so remark- 
able that the reader absorbs M. Benjamin-Constant’s 
eulogy without any shock of surprise. Yet he goes so far 
as to say: “It is no stretch of imagination to say that 
these sketches or souvenirs of nature recall the little” 
etchings of Rembrandt; certain faces, very roughly 
drawn, remind us of Callot and of Goya; and the larger 
compositions in the style of ‘Burg de la Croix’ might 
bear, not unworthily, the signature of Turner. To be 
convinced of what I say, it is only necessary to spend a 
morning at the house of Paul Meurice, the life-long 
friend of Victor Hugo, who was—together with Vacquerie 
—the great man’s confidant, and the executor of his last 
wishes.” We are glad to know that other drawings are 
to be reproduced and discussed. Meanwhile, we recom- 
mend even the purely literary student of Victor Hugo to 
inform himself concerning these weird and striking draw- 
ings, which suggest that Victor Hugo would have been the 
only possible illustrator of Poe’s tales and poems. We 
like to think of the drawings he would have done for 
“The Fall of the House of Usher” or “ The Bells.” 
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Acainst Hugo as artist let us put Mr. Hardy as poet. 
One of his singularly individual. * poems appea in 
last Friday’s Morning Post, and as it may have escaped 
many of our readers we quote two out of its four stanzas. 
It is a “Song of the Soldiers’ Wives,” and it concludes 
thus : 
Some told us. we:should: meet no more, 
Should meet no more ; 
Should wait and wish, but greet no more 
Your faces by our fires’: 
- That, in a while, uncharily 
And drearily, 
Men gave their lives—even wearily, 
Like those whom living tires. © 
And now you are nearing home again, 
Dears, home again : 
No more, may be, to roam again 
As at that hem de time, 
Which took you all away from us 
To stay from us: 
Dawn, hold not long the day from us, 
But quicken it to prime ! 


In an essay on Stevenson in his new volume of Prose 
Fancies, with which we shall deal shortly, Mr. Richard Le 
Gallienne remarks, that ‘‘more than any of our recent 
writers he realised ‘the mysterious face of common things,’ 
When a man like Maeterlinck makes just the same dis- 
coveries, but in a more oracular and less brilliant style, he 
is saluted with awe as a mystic.” He might have added, 
that on a still more every-day plane Dickens preceded 
Stevenson in the effort to realise ‘“‘the mysterious face of 
common things.” To “dwell on the romantic side of 
familiar things ” was, indeed, his expressed aim in Bleak 
House, which novel is now issued in Messrs. Methuen’s 
admirable ‘‘ Rochester” edition of Dickens, with an intro- 
duction by Mr. George Gissing. 


Mr. Gissrno’s Introduction strikes us as a sound piece 
of criticism. He points out that Bleak House was written 
under a desire to eschew the haphazard narration with which 
Dickens had been sometimes reproached, and to produce a 
story with an ingenious and complex plot. Ingenuity and 
complexity he achieved, but we agree with Mr. Gissing 
that the result is not good in art; ‘‘there is an almost 
total disregard of probability ; the fitting of incidents 
suggests a mechanical puzzle rather than the complications 
of human life; arbitrary coincidence takes the place of 
well-considered motive, and at times the motive suggested 
is glaringly inadequate.” Mr. Gissing makes other stric- 
tures, and endorses the opinion of Lord Denman that it 
was too much Dickens’s habit to find “ delicacy of virtuous 
sentiment in the lowest depths of human degradatioi,” 
adding on his own account: ‘If one fact can be 
asserted of the lowest English it is that, supposing them 
to say or do a good thing, they will say or do it in the 
worst possible way. Does there, I wonder, exist in all 
literature ‘a scene less correspondent with any possibility 
of life than the description of Jo’s last moments?” We 
need hardly say that these criticisms float on a sea of 
appreciation of the more admirable elements in this 
immortal satire on the Law. But we could have wished 
that Mr. Gissing had said that he found the love passages 
and love sentiment of Bleak House as tedious as we thought 
it in a recent re-perusal. This edition is illustrated by 
Miss Beatrice Alcock with. manifest care, but not with 
entire success. The long drawing-room at Rockingham 
Castle, Chesney Wold, was a subject beyond her technical 
powers, and the same may be said of other subjects; it 
seems possible that she has been hampered by instructions 
to adopt the style of Mr. Edmund H. New, who illustrated 
the Pickwick in the same series. Mr. Kitton’s notes are 
interesting. He reminds us that as late as 1895 a 
motion connected with the cause celébre on which “ Jarndyce 
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v, Jarndyce ’’ was founded, came before Mr. Justice Keke- 
wich, whose name, one cannot help thinking, would have 
struck Dickens as highly usable in the story. 


THEsE reproductions »f two book-covers, which have 
been crowded out of our Christmas Supplement, may be 
permitted to hold an overflow meeting in this column— 
the more so as they are not the least dainty products 
of the season’s book-cover art. Miss Alice B. Gomme 
is an authority on old English singing gamés; and what 
could be more appropriate than. the design following? 





Miss Gomme’s book is issued by Mr. Allen. A kind of 
uaint-variant on the above cover is furnished in Miss 8. 

samond Praeger’s Zhe Tale of the Little Twin Dragons 
(Macmillan), 





The Tale of» 
- The Little Twin Dragons 


sy 


$ ROSAMOND PRABGER 





! LONDON, MACMILLAN AND CO, LIMITED 
— comer any 


900 


Mr. Dootxzy as a pensce writer has, perhaps, yet to be 
appreciated. That his works are full of detachable obser- 
vations is known to everyone who has laughed himself 
happy over them; but we observe that Mr. Dool-y’s Philo- 
sophy (his latest work) ends with a number of “ Casual 
Observations” written as such. Many of them are as wise 
and witty as they could be. These, for example : 

If ye live enough befure thirty ye won’t care to live at 
all afther fifty. 

Tis no job to find ont who wrote an anonymous letter. 
Jus’ look out iv th’ window whiu ye get it. °Tis harder to 
do evil thin good be stealth. 

No man was iver so low as to have rayspict f’r his 
brother-in-law. 
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I care not who makes th’ laws iv a nation if I can get 
out an injunction. 

An Englishman appears resarved because he can’t talk. 

What China needs is a Chinese exclusion act. 

A nation with colonies is kept busy. Look at England ! 
She’s like wan iv th’ Swiss bell-ringers. 

An autocrat’s a ruler that does what th’ people wants an’ 
takes th’ blame f’rit. A constitootional ixicutive, Hinnissy, 
is a ruler that does as he dam pleases an’ blames th’ 
people. 

Thrust ivrybody—but cut th’ ca-ards. 

A man that’d expict to thrain lobsters to fly in a year is 
called a loonytic; but a man that thinks men can be 
tur-rned into angels be an illiction is called a rayformer, 
an’ remains at large. 

Dhressmakers’ bills sinds women into lithrachoor an’ 
men into an early decline. 

People tell me to be frank, but how can I be whin I 
don’t dare to know mesilf ? 

‘Tis a good thing th’ fan’ral sermons ar’re not composed 
in th’ confissional. 





Mr. Frank Ritonre’s article on ‘‘ Rhyme,” which we 
quoted last week, appeared in Zongman’s Magazine, not, as 
we implied, in the Cornhill. 





Bibliographical. 


A rruty laudable contribution to the literature of biblio- 
graphy is that which has just been made by Mr. Charles 
Gross, professor at Harvard University. That gentleman 
now publishes, through Messrs. Longmans, a volume of 
618 pages on 7'he Sources and Literature of English History 
Jrom the Earliest Times to about 1845, It is.a very elaborate 
and highly useful work, comprising “a systematic survey 
of the printed materials relating to the political, constitu- 
tional, legal, social, and economic history of England, Wales, 
and Ireland.” Scotland is omitted from this list, ‘‘ because 
in the Middle Ages her government and institutions were 
foreign to those of England’’; and yet she has not been 
wholly ignored, for, “‘ so far as she influenced the current 
of English history, she has received consideration.” 
Materials in MS. are dealt with incidentally only. The 
printed materials noticed include not only books and 
pamphlets, but papers found among collected essays, in 
journals, and in the transactions of learned societies. 
Prof. Gross does not profess to set forth everything bearing 
on his subject; the merely worthless has no record. And 
for the rest, an excellent feature of the book is the Pro- 
fessor’s frequent characterisation of the volumes mentioned. 
This should be of great service to the student, as guiding 
his steps along a path beset with pitfalls. The Professor’s 
entries are very carefully sub-divided ; perhaps, indeed, 
there are too many sub-divisions. There is, however, a 
thoroughly exhaustive index, extending to sixty-two closely- 
printed pages ; and a reference to this will at once remove 
any difficulty the reader may experience in finding any 
particular sub-division. Altogether, this substantial work 
is a monument of intelligent and instructed industry. 
Whatever one may think of the unhappy man who died 
in Paris the other day, what he did in literature still remains 
in witness for or against him. His career in letters may 
be said to have been confined to a decade—namely, that 
which began in 1888. He had published in 1881 a 
volume of Poems, but after that there was silence until 
1888, when he brought out Zhe Happy Prince and Other 
Stortes, in which there was much to admire. In 1891 
came Zhe Picture of Dorian Gray, Lord Arthur Savile's 
Crime, §c., and Intentions (a volume of essays), likewise 
The House of Pomegranates (with illustrations). To 1893 


belongs Salome, a drama, in French, of which an English 
version was issued in the following year. Then, in 1898, 
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came the Ballad of Reading Gaol, to which a tragic interest 
attaches. All of his four plays were published—LZady 
Windermere’s Fan in 1893, 4 Woman of No Importance 
(1894), Zhe Importance of Being Earnest in 1899, and An 
Ideal Husband in the same year. The first of these was 
dedicated “To the Dear Memory of Robert, Earl of 
Lytton” ; the last “‘To Frank Harris, a slight tribute to 
his power and distinction as an artist, his chivalry and 
nobility as a friend.” The first two were issued with the 
writer’s name on the title-page; the last two were an- 
nounced as “by the author of Lady Windermere’s Fan.” 
The paper on Shakespeare’s sonnets, contributed to 
Blackwood’s Magazine, has not, I think, been reprinted. 

Mr. John Payne, it appears, has completed a metrical 
version of the collected poems (or Divan) of Hafiz, and it 
is about to be published by subscription. It will be in 
three octavo volumes, printed on hand-made paper, and 
bound in vellum gilt. We have had of late years Mr. 
J. H. McCarthy’s Ghazels from the Divan of Hafiz (1893), 
Miss Gertrude Bell’s Poems from the Divan of Hafiz (1897), 
and Mr. Walter Leaf’s Versions (1898). Mr. Payne, how- 
ever, is to give us a complete translation of the Divan; 
and we are told that he has “ endeavoured, by a system 
of metrical reproduction representative of the exceedingly 
characteristic and varied scheme of rhyme and rhythm of 
the original, combined with the utmost possible fidelity in 
the matter of sense and diction, to present Hafiz to English 
readers in some sort as he may be oe to have 
appeared to his countrymen.” It will be remembered 
that Mr. Payne produced a version of the quatrains of 
Omar two years ago. At one time he was an active writer 
of original verse. 

It is said that the forthcoming edition of R. L. Steven- 
son’s Letters not only will contain new matter, but has 
been revised throughout. Intrinsically, therefore, it should 
be better worth having than the original edition, the 
possessors of which have, probably, read the above 
announcement with some little annoyance. They must 
find consolation in the fact that, whatever may be the 
attractions of the new issue, they rejoice in a copy of the 
original one, which for many is a satisfaction in itself. 
Meanwhile, the poor bibliogropher will have to compare 
the two issues and record the differences between them. 

Bibliophiles will be glad to know that Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’s Herod, as published by Mr. Lane, ranges with 
the same writer’s Paolo and Francesca in size, as well as 
in style and colour of binding. The type in Herod is a 
shade larger than that in Paolc, and the paper used in the 
former is rather thicker than that in the latter; but that 
is of no consequence. The larger type in Herod accounts 
for its running to 128 pages, as compared with the 120 
of Paolo. 

Glancing at some quotations from a much-advertised 
new work in verse, I have come across the following 
couplet : 


But with each Spring a deeper feeling flows, 
Lights with the lily, reddens with the rose. 


This collocation of the rose and the lily seems a favourite 
with the bards. Long ago Mr. Dobsor wrote of his 
“ Phyllida ” : 
Her colour comes and goes ; 
It trembles to a lily,— 
It wavers to a rose. 


And we all remember Mr. Watson’s distich : 


Pluck’d by his hand, the basest weed that grows 
Towers to a lily, reddens to a rose. 


I note the announcement of a novel by Miss S. E. Hall, 
to be called Zhe Interlopers. But is this not a little too 
like Zhe Interloper, the title of a tale published by Miss 
F. M. Peard only six years ago? 

Tue Booxworm. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS £CO.’S LIST 


SECOND EDITION. 8vo, Cloth, gilt top, 18s. net. 
With a Supplement to the Text (124 pp.) and additional Illustrations, 


HISTORY OF MODERN ITALIAN ART. 


By ASHTON ROLLINS WILLARD. 
With Froatispiece in Photogravure and 89 Plates in Half-Tone. 


CONTENTS. 

PART I, SCULPTURE. Chapter I. The Revival of the Classic Style by 
Canova and his Contemporaries, Chapter II. Lorenzo Bartolini, the Leader of 
the Reaction against Classicism. Chapter III. The Transition from Classicism 
to Naturalism. Chapter IV. The Development of Naturalism in the Work of 
Vincenzo Ve'a. Cha; V. Recent Scu'ptors of Southern Italy. Chapter VI. 
Des ut Sculptors of tral Italy. Chapter VII, Recent Sculptors of Northern 


ART Il, PAINTING. Chapter VIII. Vincenzo Camuccini, the Leading 
Painter of the Classic Movement. Chapter IX. Other Classic Painters, 
Chapter X. Pre-Raphaelitism and Romanticism. Chapter XI. Other Phases of 
the jon against Classicism. Chapter XII. The Leaders of the Modern 
Neapolitan School. Chapter XIII. Recent Painters of Southern Italy. Chapter 
XIV. Recent Painters of Central Italy. Chapter XV. Recent Painters of 
Nortbern Italy. 

PART Ill, ARCHITECTURE. Chap‘er XVI. Architects of the Classic 
Movement, and their Contemporaries and Su~cessors. Chapter XVII. Recent 
Architects. 
SUPPLEMENT—IN DEX. 


The BARONESS DE BODE, 1775-1803. 


The Strange Experiences of an English Lady during tte French Revolu- 
tion. By WILLIAM 8. CHILDE-PEMBERTON. With 4 Photogravure 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d net. 
“This book must be accounted among the most remarkable among the 
many records of the kird that illustrate the disruptive effects of the French 
Revoluti Altogether a most fascinating history.”’"— ¢. James’s Gazette. 


The SOURCES and LITERATURE of 


ENGLISH HISTORY, from the Earliest Times to about 1845. By 
CHARLES GROSS, Ph.D., Harvard University, 8vo, 18s. net. 


The GREAT FAMINE and ITS CAUSES. 


By VAUGHAN NASH. With 8 Illustrations from Photographs by the 
Author, and a Map of India showing the Famine Area. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HOW the GARDEN GREW. By Mavup 


MARYON. With 4 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, 5s. ret. 
“The story of years in this modest p'easaunce is brightly told, and with 
on practical expe ience to bsof some value. There are studies of humanity 
as well as of flowers. The old gardener is sketched with vivacity and humour, 
and a pleasant vein of nature runs through the pages.”’— The Scotsman. 


SHAKESPEARE SERMONS. Preached in 


the Collegiate Church of Stratford-on-Avon on the Sundays following the 

Poet’s Birthday, 193-190). By Dean FARRAR, Dean STUBBS, the 

Rev. ALFRED AINGER, the Rev. G. ARBUTHNOT, &c. Edited by the 

aon Se ARBUTHNOT, M.A., Vicar of Stratford-on-Avon. Crown 
0, 28. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD, 


ONE of OURSELVES. By Mrs. L. B. Wat- 


FORD, Author of ‘ Mr. Smith,” ‘‘ Lady Marget,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*“*Mrs. Walford’s fertile pen bas produced another sprightly story, full of 
keen strokes of observation and lively touches of comedy.””— Scotsman. 
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TWO STORIES OF IRISH LIFE. 


By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, 
«Authors of “‘ Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.” 
THE REAL CHARLOTTE. THE SILVER FOX. 


NEW and CHEAPER IMPRESSION, RE-ISSUE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


STANDARD BOOKS. 
A HISTORY of the PAPACY, from the 


Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. By MANDELL 
CREIGHTON, D.D., Lord Bishop of London. 6 vois., crown 8yvo, 6s, each, 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND. 


FRANCE, SPAIN, and SCOTLAND. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
3 vols., crown 8vo, 24s. 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classifie i and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By PETER MARK ROGET, 
M.D., F.R.8. Recomposed throughont, Enlarged and 1 9—-y" ged 
from the Author’s Notes, and with a full Index. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


WORKS BY JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM of LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Popular Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols., 8vo, 3(s, 
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SEELEY & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


“THE PORTFOLIO” MONOGRAPHS. 
No. 41. 
CAMEOS. By Cyril Davenport. F.S.A., of the British 


Museum. With 65 Illustrations, including several in Colours. Super 
royal Svo, sewed, 5s. net; or cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. 
“A handsome volume.. ..The subject is treated in an exhaustive manner. The illustra- 
tions are excellently chosen and as excellently prepared.”—Daily Graphic. 





No. 40. 


GREEK TERRACOTTA STATUETTES. By C. A. Hutton. 
With a Preface by A. S. MORRAW, LL.D. With 17 Examples printed in 
Colour and 36 in Monochrome, cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. 


“ Sure of a welcome from art lovers, The illustrations are of the choicest quailty” 
Liverpool Courier. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE CELESTIAL COUNTRY. Hymns and Poems on the 
Joys and Glories of Paradise. With 10 Copper-Plates after the Early 
Italian Painters. Super-royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d, 


“ A really charming volume....should form a dainty Christmas gift."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ A book in every way beautiful.”—Church Times. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
EMMA MARSHALL. A Biographical Sketch. By Beatrice 
MARSHALL. With Portraits and other Illustrations, 6s. 
“The dauehter’s work has many of the mother’s qualities ; indeed, a worthy tribute to ® 
pure, unselfish memory.”—Daily Ci icle, 
SECOND EDITION. 


MADAME. A Life of Henrietta, Daughter of Charles I. 
and Duchess of Orleans. By JULIA CARTWRIGAT (Mrs. Avy), Author 
of “‘Sacharisea,” &c. With 5 Portraits. Demy 8vo, 78. 6d. 

“Seldom has a more charming portrait been given to the world than in this history of the 
youngest daughter of Charles L”—Morning Post. 
PROF. CHURCH’S NEW BOOK. 


HELMET and SPEAR. Stories from the Wars of the 
Greeks and Romans. By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH, Author of “ Stories 
from Homer,” &c. With 8 Illustrations by G. Morrow. 5s. 


“ Capitally illustrated, and forms an exceptionally strong book for boys.”—Scotsman. 


THE WIND FAIRIES, and other Stories. By Mary 
DE MORGAN, Author of “ On a Pincushion,” ‘* The Necklace of Princess 
Fiorimonde,” &c. With many Illustrations by Olive Cockerell. Cloth, 
gilt edges, 5s. 

“Gracefully told, quite original, and apparently written with such ease that at every turn 
we find ourselves wondering why more stories of this kind are not written. That, however, 
is the story-teller’s art."—Atheneum. 


THIRD EDITION. 


WILD ENGLAN?® of TO-DAY and the WILD LIFE IN IT. 
By C. J. CORNISH Author of “‘ Life at the Zoo,” “ Animals at. Work and 
Play,” &c. With 16 lilustrations, 68. 


**Even more fascinating thin its predecessor. Everybody will find something to his taste 
in this choice volume of natural lore.”— Worl i. 


MOUNTAIN STREAM and COVERT. By A. Innes Shand, 
Author of “ Gereral John Jacob,” “The War in the Peninsula,”’ &c. With 


16 Illustrations. 6s. 
witd 4. most delightfal volume of essays on country life and sport and charming studies of 
‘e.”" ¥ 


THE SPECTATOR in LONDON. Essays by ADDISON and 
and STEELE. With 66 Illustrations by Ralph Cleaver. 3s. 6d. 
“ Excellently printed, il'ustrated in a delightful way, and altogether makes as charming 
a gift-book as could be desired.”—Spectator. 
COUNTRY STORIES. By Mary Russell Mitford. With 
many Illustrations by George Morrow. 3s. 6d. ‘ 
“There is no wearying of these sketches of old-world life and manners in country and 
country towns.”— Manchester Guardian. 


London: SEELEY & CO., Ltp., 38, Great Russell Street. 
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“THE ACADEMY.” 


Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits oy Old and 
New Celebrities in Literature, may still 
be obtained, singly, or in complete sets for 
3s. 6d., on application to the Office, 43, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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Published every Friday. Price Twopence. 


BLACK & WHITE BUDGET 


THE BIJOU ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 


HAS ATTAINED AN ENORMOUS CIRCULATION 


and is, without exception, ahsolutely the most 
popular weekly of the age. 








The unparalleled success of the Buack anp Waite Bupcer has enabled the proprittors to issue at 
twopence a neat, handy, and concise newspaper, containing all the features 
of the best sixpenny illustrateds in a condensed form. A publication of the class a1d character 
which has hitherto been quite unobtainable at so low a price. 

It is the ideal paper for a railway journey, and has no rival in the home circle. 


All the most important news of the week will be found in its pages: 
war and peace, at home and abroad, sport and the stage, every-day life, in fact everything of general interest, 
profusely illustrated from cover to cover. 

There are approximately over one hundred pictures every week. 
BLack AND Wurte Bupcer is, in fact, a great journalistic innovation which the general public bas not been 
tlow to recognise and appreciate. 
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Reviews. Between this watch and that adult existed the friendship 

of an association from which the inanimate had canght 

The Spiritualised Fairy Tale. re _ All oS us ~ inanimate has been 

: ie vivi ike this watch. It is because man does in a 
Fairy Tales. By Hans Christian Andersen. Newly Trans- jioasure vivify his environment and possessions by reflect- 


lated by I. I. Breekstad. With an Introduction by jn, pj : : 
. g his personality upon them, and becomes conscious of 
Edmund Gosse. 2 vols. (Heinemann. Each 10s. net.) some sort of echo or reverberation as a result, that he is 
‘“‘T atways say ‘ good night’ to it before going to bed.” prepared to believe in articulate birds, trees, lakes. 
“Tt” was a watch, and the speaker was an honest, un- Yet there are fairy tales and fairy tales. The baldly 











‘4 PALACE ALMOST A MILE LONG, WITH ‘ONE COLONNADE DARINGLY PILED ABOVE ANOTHER.” 


(From “ Fairy Tules,” by Hans Christian Andersen, Illustrated by Hans Tegner.) 


affected, and sensible person of over fifty. We treasured stated miracle offends the educated ear. Mass without 
up the confession because, considering the source, it sug- intention or design wearies the educated eye. The fairy 
gested an explanation of the origin .of much folk-lore. tale may have the licence of the supernatural, but it must 
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have the shape of literature and the breath of dramatic 
life. 

Enter Andersen, who flooded the world with a new elfin 
beauty. Here was a rationale of magic, an order in the 
miraculous. Mundane satire, religious feeling, fairy 
nimbleness, mingled and not in discord. Food for babes 
in the cauldron of this white wizard became also manna 
for sages. Before us, offered in golden vessels, are forty- 
two of his stories. At last Andersen has found an illus- 
trator deserving more than an ephemeral connexion with 
his genius. For the sake of his drawings we can forgive 
the choice which included the coarse picaresqueness of 
‘“‘ Little Claus and Big Claus,” the laboured satire of 
“The Storm Shifts the Sign Boards,” and the inferior 
buffoonery of ‘‘ The Jumpers,” in a collection uninhabited 
by ‘The Girl who Trod on a Loaf,” ‘“‘The Marsh King’s 
Daughter,” and “The Portuguese Duck.” Through the 
courtesy of the publisher we are enabled to reproduce the 
drawing of the palace of Fata Morgana. It was no mean 
feat to rear those spectral colonnades in that abyss of 
cloud, and to limn the impossible, in the shape of those 
enchanted swans, without degrading it. Mr. H. L. Brek- 
stad’s translation has great merit. We have compared 
it with three, including the standard one by Mrs. Paull, 
and applaud its superiority in vigour and eloquence. It is 
amusing to note that on two separate occasions Mrs. Paull 
refuses to mention a spittoon which harmlessly appears in the 
original and in Mr. Breekstad’s translation. In 1872 Mr. 
Gosee had the privilege of hearing Andersen read ‘‘ The 
Cripple ”’—the last story but one that Andersen wrote. 
The story-teller’s voice ‘‘sank to almost a hoarse whisper,” 
and “his amazingly long and bony hand” grasped the 
listener’s shoulder. It is a pity that Mr. Gosse did not 
hear him read ‘‘ The Travelling Companion,” for it is then 
probable that he would not have founded some interesting 
criticism upon an inaccurate recollection of a fascinating 
story. 

To obtain a preliminary idea of Andersen’s special gifts 
it is well to compare one of his stories with a standard 
variant. Take “The Wild Swans.” Itis ‘‘ The Six Swans” 
of Grimm, but with what a difference! In the first place, 
the artist gets rid of secondary matter which enlarges the 
story without yielding the stuff of literature—i.¢,, humour, 
agen He then makes the stepmother a woman before 

e makes her a witch. That is how we have the bit about 
her denying the children their cakes, and giving them 
‘‘sand in a tea-cup.” ‘They might pretend it was some- 
thing nice,” she said. And here is one of those bubbles 
of humour whereby Andersen anticipates Lewis Carroll. 
Later on we owe to Andersen a touch of poetry. The 
stepmother bids Elisa bathe in water which contains three 
toads. They settle on her. What follows? 


As soon as she stood up, three red pop; ies were floating 
on the water; had the animals not been poisonous, and 
had they not been kissed by the queen, they would have 
been turned into red roses; but they became flowers, how- 
ever, through resting on her head and near her heart. 

But Andersen is most himself when he opens the mouths 
of dumb animals and things. Their quaint and appro- 
priate sayings smite the stoniest mind till it breaks into 
gushing laughters. ‘‘ Tweet, tweet, what a terrible snow- 
storm!” ejaculates the canary when a handkerchief is 
thrown over its cage. ‘Fie! she looks like a human 
being,” exclaim the cockchafers of Thumbeline. “Isn't 
there a delicious smell here?” asks the mouse; ‘the 
whole passage has been rubbed with bacon-rind.” ‘ Bone 
for bone, thought I,” remarks the yard-dog, who has been 
chained up for biting the leg of a boy who kicked away 
the bone he was gnawing. ‘‘ We have houses from our 
birth, and the burdocks are planted for our sake. I should 


like to know . . . what there is beyond them?” says 
Mother Snail. ‘There is nothing beyond,” says Father 
Snail. ‘It could not be better anywhere than here with 


But Mother Snail 


us, and I have nothing to wish for.” 
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thinks there is. ‘I should like to . . . be boiled and 
— on a silver-dish, just like all our ancestors,” says 

8. 

The power of Andersen to animate the inanimate is a 
——_ of his genius. Who can forget the satire of ‘‘The 

ightingale” ? The people preferred the machine to the 
living songster ; the song that came because it had to come, 
to the song that changed as life changes. Who, again, 
can forget the princess who exclaimed “ Fie! it’s a real 
rose,” and gave the Swineherd ten kisses for a machine 
for smelling other people’s dinners? Yet the satirist of 
“The Swineherd” and ‘‘ The Nightingale” added to the 
immortals, not for ridicule but for love, toy men and toy 
women. ‘The Constant [or Gallant] Tin Soldier” and 
‘*The Shepherdess and the Chimney Sweep” have a gentle 
pathos that upbraids real life for its violent rapine of our 
tears. ‘I cannot bear it! The world is too big.” Who 
would not spend a gentle emotion for the china shepherdess 
as she sits on the chimney-top gazing piteously over the 
roofs, “‘ the sky with all its stars” above her head ? 

It was a wonderful man, this Hans. It may well be 
that he yearned to write novels of real life. Why not? 
Did he not compress in the tale of Valdemar Daa and his 
daughters a sternness of realism which even on the authority 
of the wind we are forced to accept ? Had he not morbidity? 
If you doubt it, read ‘“‘ Aunty Toothache,” the last of all 
his stories. Read even “The Shadow.” The poet and 
the learned man move in a dark enough domain. There 
one sees not fairies but fears. An overwrought brain 
alone at night might evoke such, and reel. 

But Andersen has the freedom of a brighter region, and 
that he glories in. Had his fairy tales been buried one 
might have said, in his own words, that “the flowers 
must have known of it, and the coffin would have been 
aware of it, the soil around it would have noticed it, every 
little blade of grass that shot forth would have told of it. 
For fairy tales never die.” But they have not been 
buried. They roam abroad lifting children’s glances sky- 
ward and dropping them uemet And in the embrasures 
of frozen streets matches struck by him illumine every 
winter the face of want and guide the steps of charity. 
We can conceive of no better present for a child than this 
beautiful edition of Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 


What Shall We Do Now? 


What Shall We Dos Now? By E. V. and E. Lucas, 
(Grant Richards. 6s.) 


What Shall We Do Now ? is the title given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Lucas to this comfortable looking volume, and if 
the children who become its fortunate possessors ever 
again ask the question, they deserve —— well, they 
deserve to have it taken away from them. Its sub-title, 
“A Book of Suggestions for Children’s Games and 
Employments,” explains its aim and scope, and though 
books on the same plan have been compiled before—we re- 
member, for instance, Zhe Young Ladies’ Book and The 
Boy’s Companion, which ranged from crochet to conjuri 
tricks—none of them have possessed the zest, spirit, an 
humour which make this book delightful reading in itself, 
apart from the nature of the subjects with which it deals. 

“‘Games for a Party,” ‘‘ Picnic Games,” “ Out for a 
Walk,” ‘In the Train,” are some of the headings of 
chapters which, unless we are false prophets, many an 
anxious mother, many a harassed governess will peruse 
with thankfulness. Think, for instance, how a long rail- 
way journey may be robbed of anxiety for the grown-up 
people in charge, when the children are so occupied in 
playing ‘‘ railway competitions ” that they forbear to cry, 
fidget, or even to put their feet on the cushions or seats of 
the carriages ! 
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But the most delightful parts of the book, after all, are 
those which appeal most strongly to the children them- 
selves, and among these are hints for ‘playing alone” 
and “Games in Bed.” There are, of course, as the pre- 
face admits, ‘‘ many fortunate girls and boys who do not 

uire any help whatever, who always know what to do, 
and do it.” And much of the pleasure and interest we as 
grown-up children have derived from these hints and 
suggestions lies in the recognition of the fundamental 
‘likeness of childish minds. ‘‘ We used to play that!” is 
the constant comment of grown-up readers, as they come 
across one familiar ‘“‘ pretence” after another. Not to 
everyone, however, is it given to sympathise, understand, 
and remember like the writer of the chapter on “ Playing 
Alone” or ‘‘ Dolls’ Houses” : 

Another little girl, who lived in the country, used to 
pretend to be some sort of a god. If she stepped in a 
puddle and caused a commotion among the water- beetles, 
she was a god causing an earthquake. If she dragged a 
stick along wet ground, she was making a new river. If 
she trod on long grass she was trampling down whole 
continents. If she disturbed an ant-hill she imagined 
herself to be sharing the contemptuous feelings of the 
gods towards mortals. ; 

Of course! Don’t you remember ? 

Good, also, is the Dolls’ House chapter. Nothing 
seems to have been forgotten. There are the pictures for 
the walls which are made out of scraps, or tiny photo- 
graphs pasted on a piece of cardboard larger than itself, 
and edged with a strip of gold paper for frame ; there are 
the miniature books with their invented titles; there, too, 
are the beds made of cardboard boxes (with the match-box 
size for the doll-children). ‘‘Ah! but there used to be 
lovely little cradles made of walnut shells in our dolls’ 
house,” we exclaim, with proud superiority, and a moment 
later, see that ‘‘ for cosy little cots for babies there are 
walnut shells!” 

What reader who has ever had a German governess will 
pass the pictured page on Paper Dolls without a thrill? 
Can we ever forget Adolph, aged nine, with his rosy 
painted cheeks, his parted hair, his half-dozen suits of 
Teutonic cut, and his peaked cap? Or Fraulein Minna, 
the — paper young lady, whose ball dresses were 
always garlanded with forget-me-nots ? 

But lest it should seem that our praise is reserved too 
exclusively for the purely feminine interests to which the 
volume ministers, let us turn to the chapter on “ Pets,” 
which is interesting to both sexes, or to that devoted to 
‘* Kites,” 
cutters.” 

Of larks in cages we read, after advice as to diet and 
roomy cages: ‘‘ But remember that the lark is a bird 


that does not perch, and is always longing to rise up and _ 


up in the sunshine and blue air; and if you have any 
doubt about it let him go.”” And we commend the wisdom 
of this temperate appeal to the humanity of his captors, 
probably infinitely more effective than pages of invective 
against the cruelty which is here only implied. 

In conclusion, we cannot resist quoting a few lines 
from “ At the Seaside” : 


Wet clothes.—When paddling it is just as well not to 
get your clothes wet if you can help it. Clothes that are 
made wet with sea water, which probably has a little sand 
in it, are as uncomfortable as crumbs in bed. Sitting 
among the rocks, running through the water, and jumping 
the little crisping waves are the best ways to get soaked. 
. . » Burying one another in the sand is good at the time, 
but gritty afterwards. 


Donkeys.—Donkey rides are rarely quite so good as you 
hope they will be. It is only now and then that the 
dle is comfortable, or the reins of the least use, or the 
stirrup the right length ; and the donkey scrapes your leg 
sgainst the wall, or a post, much too often. In hirin 
donkeys, the donkey boy’s idea of what the time is shoul 
always be compared with a clock or watch, and the 
difference pointed out to him. 
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Niggers.—Now and then niggers ought to have a 
penny. 

We must not omit to mention the interesting Appendix to 
What Shall We Do Now? It consists of a number of 
blank sheets, destined to be filled by young readers 
‘‘ with notes of any game, hobbies or other matters belong- 
ing to the scheme of this book which either are original, 
or have been over-looked by the authors.’ For the best- 
filled Appendix, a prize is offered, and the girl or boy who 
wins it will be lucky; for twenty volumes selected by 
authorities possessed of such intimate knowledge of 
youthful tastes and feelings as the authors of this book 
should be a prize worth having. 


A New Poet. 


The Wild Knight, and Other Poems. By Gilbert Chesterton. 
(Grant Richards. 5s. net.) 


Mr. CuxsTerTon is a true poet; his philosophy is not 
deep—somewhat crude and juvenile, but he has the gift 
of expressing his ideas of things unexpectedly, so that 
they come home with a sudden thrill; and that is the gift 
of the poet. Open the book where you will, you encounter 
something vivid in expression and unforeseen in conclusion. 
Sometimes, perhaps, Mr. Chesterton pushes it too far. In 
his hatred of the obvious he creates wanton difficulty by 
striking out his connexions to a perverse degree, and 
casting a needless burden upon the reader’s understanding. 
Compression and suggestion are excellent things, but they 
need judgment. There should be a depth in the matter 
not to be conveyed but through the winking lightning 
flashes of suggestion. Mere avoidance of connexions as 
a mannerism is an irritating trick. Still, this is the 
result of young inexperience. In most poems Mr. Chester- 
ton shows that he has the root of the matter in him. Take 
his prologue, for example : 


Another tattered rhymester in the ring, 
With but the old plea to the sneering schools, 
That on him too, some secret night in spring, 
Came the old frenzy of a hundred fools. 


To meke some thing: the old want dark ani deep, 
The thirst of men, the hunger of the stars, 
Since first it tinged even the Eternal’s sleep, 
With monstrous dreams of trees and towns and wars. 
When all He made for the first time he saw, 
Scattering stars as misers shake their pelf ; 
Then in the last strange wrath broke His own law, 
And made a graven image of Himself. 


There is plenty as good as or better than this in the book. 
Particularly one may note what is shown here—a certain 
Heinesque gift of bringing his poem down upon some 
unexpected, it might be said epigrammatic, turn at the 
conclusion. Take, again, the following poem : 


THE BEATIFIC VISION. 


Through what fierce incarnations, furled 
In fire and darkness, did I go, 
Ere I was worthy in the world 
To see a dandelion grow ? 
Well, if in any woes or wars 
I bought my naked right to be, 
Grew worthy of the grass, nor gave 
The wren, my brother, shame for me. 
But what shall God not ask of him 
In the last time when all is told, 
Who saw her stand beside the hearth, 
The firelight garbing her in gold ? 


Such fresh and original turns seem part of Mr. Chesterton’s 
very mental fibre, so profusely are they strewn through 
his volume. It affords us good hope that he may be a 
coming man. 
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Eighteenth Century Art. 


French Architects and Sculptors of the XVIIIth Century. 
By Lady Dilke. (George Bell & Sons. 245s. net.) 


Tue rehabilitation of the eighteenth century is due to 
what R. L. Stevenson’s cheerful little boy calls “ a number 
of things,” among which are probably the motive of 
general reaction and contradiction, and certainly that 
motive of contention against Ruskin that has not lost its 
power in the course of fifty years. Lady Dilke is so 
resolute in the propaganda as to take consent for granted, 
and to assume the artistic eminence of that age. 
She would commend its undoubted merits, neverthe- 
less, with more effect upon the sympathies of the reader 
if she proposed all this clever work (we mean chiefly the 
sculpture) to our admiration as entirely work of the second 
or third order. 

Having taken a definite step into the second class of the 
historical society of European art—that single step down- 
wards and aside that brings us into so numerous, so busy, 
so content a company—we have nothing but praise for the 
extreme industry with which Lady Dilke has laboured with- 
in her field. Hers is expert work ; and if the faculties of 
sight appear more brightly there than the faculties of in- 
sight, why, so much the more appropriate is her method to 
a criticism of the tomb of Marshal Saxe by Jean Baptiste 
Pigalle, of the Louis Quatorze of Edmé Bouchardon, or 
of the Flore Baigneuse of Jean Baptiste Lemoyne. The 
precision with which she follows the work, the strife, the 
trade of the sculptors of the century may seem dispropor- 
tionate when we compare all this with the records of the 
great schools; but that is the fault of the age, in two 
senses. It was not a great age, and it has left the 
biographer an abundance of material. 

The first part of this splendid volume is architectural. 
It is, perhaps, critically the most valuable division of the 
work. Lady Dilke finds in the building and design signs 
of a definite task—the solving of ‘‘ problems connected 
with the creation of the modern house, remodelling old 
palaces, erecting official monuments, and creating pleasant 
dwelling-places, the charm of which still hangs about the 
walls of the Petit Trianon and the lovely Hotel de Salm.” 
In her study of those works of power, dignity, and grace, 
the Maison Louis XY. in the Rue de |’Arbre Sec, Paris, 
the Garde Meuble, Place de la Concorde, and that noble 
and modest building the Hotel Roger, Champs Elysées, 
with many others, the author proves her learned apprecia- 
tion of construction and of aspect, of the mechanics and of 
the picture. She has a liberal love of the art as it grew, 
as it lived, as it was French, takes the modern classical 
seriously, and does not disturb her view of its admirable 
decorum by those futile regrets—looking back, looking 
south, looking north, looking towards something simpler, 
more authentic, more original, more spirited—which few 
English historians of architecture can ever be quite rid of. 
Needless to say, architecture is, for her, distinct from 
sculpture, the eighteenth century having made the divorce 
complete, and she celebrates the coming together as friends 
and partners of the two arts that were once something 
nearer. 

The book, as we have said, isa fine one. It is amply 
illustrated by the photograph and the photogravure plate, 
carefully adapted to the subject. The type is well fitted 
to Lady Dilke’s large appreciations, but it is, perhaps, a 
little too noble for some of the details of Court patronage 
and commercial emulation: and it is certainly too grave 
and grand for double-hinged sentences such as “ Exaggera- 
tions which resulted in that stiff imitation of classic monu- 
ments which was pushed to its utmost limits,” &c. It is 
too grand, also, for such phrases as “‘ lukewarm attitude” ; 
as ‘It is clear that this work was . . . destined to fill the 
place which it still occupies, though misled,” &c. (which 
may mean that a chronicler who may have said something 
to the contrary was misled, but the poor man is nowhere 
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within grammatical reach); as ‘‘By the absence of any 
projections which might break the range of line, and which 
has forced the architect to give relief to his surface,” &c. 
(and which means something which the author did not 
intend); and as that other double joint, ‘‘ Those individualist 
tendencies which corresponded te the social movement 
which culminated,” &c. These sentences, stumbled upon 
in page after page, show the English of the book tu be 
somewhat corrupt. As to the French, a mistake of 
gender (“‘ce main’”’) is graver than an accent astray, but 
even an accent ought to be right in a volume to which so 
much care has been given. We had a moment of pleasure 
in finding ‘‘ Liége ” written aright, and then on the same 
page came “ Liege” and “ Liégeois.” 

The last chapter, on medals, is good, and treats felivit- 
ously of good work. But the last sentence deals some- 
what extravagantly with a century that after all might 
take its chance with its fellows : 

These are the main lines on which we may proceed in 
trying to estimate those apparently conflicting develop- 
ments . . . which, takiog their departure from the School 
of Versailles, correspund to the diverse movements that 
agitated the social and intellectu»l life of a century than 
which there is no other sicher in elements of human 
interest. 


We would be bound to say as much for the elements of 
human interest, whatever these may be precisely, in the 
seventeenth century and the nineteenth. 


Fencing without Tears. 


Secrets of the Sword. Translated from the French of Baron 
de Bazancourt by OC. F. Clay. With Lllustrations by 
F. H. Townsend. (Bell & Sons. 7s. 6d. net.) 


For men and women who feel the need of regular 
exercise of a somewhat more violent character than 
driving in the Park there is nothing better than fencing. 
To those who favour the suggestion we recommend this 
attractive volume. There is nothing of the dry, technical 
manual about it. Baron de Bazancourt, the author, was 
described in the Badminton book on fencing as “a very 
expert literary dodger.” The phrase is a hard one: at any 
rate, the Baron is readable. His work, Les Secrets de 
? Epée, of which this volume is a bright and competent 
translation by Mr. C. F. Clay, was first published in 1862. 
The Baron imagines himself to be staying at on old manor 
house. ‘At my friend’s house there were no poets, but 
there was instead a large shooting party.” In the smoking 
room after dinner the Baron discoursed on fencing, with 
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such effect that his friends permitted—nay, encouraged— 
him to continue his talk for eleven evenings on end. 
Hence this book. 

His discourse is like a side wind from the France of 
Dumas. He treats fencing and duelling with all the 
seriousness of a modern editor urging a London citizen to 
vote at School Board elections. The Baron's friends, we 
need hardly say, are of his order. They include the 
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Comte de R and the Marquis de G——. Hereifsa 
specimen of their talk : 


** If you would be an accomplished swordsman, you will 
certainly require years of hard work, close application, 
and incessant practice. But do you need this recondite 
skill? What would you do with it? You would find it 
embarrassing. All that you need as men of leisure, is to 
be able to use a sword as you do a horse, for your amuse- 
ment, and when you have occasion for it. And observe I 
say for your amusement, for no sport is so attractiye for 
its own sake, or so engrossing as the practice of arms.”’ 

**You are of opinion, then,” remarked the Comte de 


C——, ‘‘that a-man can learn to use a sword without 
devoting to it more time and trouble than he does to 
riding ?” 


Apart from the fact that the volume is really a most able 
exposition of the Baron’s theory of fencing, the gravity with 
which he and his friends regard the art is a delight in itself. 
With them duelling is still an incident of ordinary life, 
neither common nor rare, but something (we opine) between 
changing a servant and marrying a wife. Although we 
have fought no duel ourselves, we can feel for the 
Baron in the predicament to which ‘‘ unconsidered action ” 
once brought him. He had been discussing the case of 
a second “‘ who, acting on the spur of the moment, in- 
stinctively intercepts a blow.” 


I was once acting for a friend in an affair of honour ; 
I was thoroughly on the alert and carefully following the 
play of the points with that close attention, and perhaps I 
may say with that sureness of eye, which one acquires 
from some familiarity with sword-play, when I saw the 
opponent’s point coming straight at my friend’s body. 
Before I could think, I saw in an instant, as no one 
accustomed to fencing could fail to see, that the wound 
would be mortal. I knocked up the swords, and as the 
two men had got to close quarters, I called out: ‘On 
guard.’ But I had hardly done so, when I realised the 
full extent of my unconsidered action, and I felt—well. 
Luckily for me, my friend, who was no less clumsy than 
brave, was not the man to leave me long in this cruel 
position. He fell a few seconds later seriously wounded. 


The book gains distinction by reason of Mr. F. H. 
Townsend’s drawings. We know Mr. Townsend as a 





A ey Old Trick. 
clever and capable black-and-white artist; he is also, 


evidently, a fencer. His pictures aid the text: a rare 
thing in the art of book illustration. 





Voodoo. 


Where Black Rules White. By Hesketh Prichard. (Con- 
stable & Co. 12s.) 


A LAND whose vast mineral and agricultural wealth is 
neglected, where the buildings once reared by white 
settlers are falling down and replaced by straw huts, where 
no white man can obtain justice, and where (paper consti- 
tutions notwithstanding) all forms of government are 
slipping back into the irresponsible rule of the President 
for the time being—such is the Black Republic of Hayti 
as presented by Mr. Prichard. Yet there remains one 
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Haytian institution, so entirely unique, and so difficult to 
be understood by Western minds, that it is ‘worth while to 
wade through any number of aceounts of Haytian squalor 
to get at anything that may throw a fresh light upon it. 
This is the celebrated Voodoo, or snake-worship, that Mr. 
Prichard thinks the first black settlers of Hayti brought 
with them from their African home, which now exercises 
—* aa power than even the President in the Haytian 
tate. 

The rites of Voodoo, as Mr. Prichard witnessed them at 
Port-au-Prince, are simple enough. The initiated are 
summoned by the beat of a drum, which, according to Mr. 
Prichard, sounds faint and low when close to you, but can 
yet be heard at more than a mile’s distance. When a 
sufficient number of worshippers are gathered together 
offerings are made to the om 4 and the proceedings begin 
with a monotonous chant, with drum accompaniment, joined 
in by all present. In the midst of these the Mamaloi, or 
priestess of the snake, dances between the rows of wor- 
shippers until the excitement of the audience becomes 
uncontrollable, when a cock is handed to her by the 
Papaloi, or ~~ who is generally, but not always, her 
husband. She kills the cock with circumstances of great 
cruelty, and smears herself and the congregation with its 
blood, and this process is repeated with a goat and, in 
extreme cases, a child. In every case the sacrifice is 
shared and eaten by the worshippers, who then give them- 
selves up to a promiscuous orgie that is said generally to 
last for three Soon During this, as we know from other 
sources, the faithful address questions to the god, who renders 
answers through the mouth of the Mamaloi, and proffer 
requests for vengeance and the like, which are granted or 
refused in strict accordance with the value of the offerings 
with which they are accompanied. The whole scene 
‘represents a very respectable imitation of the legendary 
accounts of the Witches’ Sabbath, the ecstatic phenomena 
being in both cases apparently due to a sort of volintarily- 
produced hysteria. It is curious to notice that Christians, 
Gnostics, Jews, and even certain Protestant sects, have 
been each in turn accused of committing similar atrocities. 

Whatever be the origin of Voodoo, as to which we 
are not exactly in accord with Mr. Prichard, there can 
be no doubt of its disastrous effect upon the community. 
He says that he met with it everywhere in his journey 
through the island, although it was less in evidence in the 
northern parts, which alone, it may be noted, show some 
signs of persistence in civilisation. Ilsewhere, he tells us 
the orders of the Papaloi are obeyed with a great deal 
more thoroughness than were ever those of the Vehm- 
gericht during the Middle Ages, and neither the Govern- 
ment nor the Catholic priesthood dare interfere with a 
system which is rapidly undermining their authority. 
This state of affairs he attributes to the possession by the 
Voodoo priests of several unknown poisons of singular 
efficacy with which they can at once work the private 
revenges of their adherents and take off anyone who 
opposes them. Of these poisons he once had a slight 
experience himself, and he mentions one drug which he 
asserts is given to the child marked in advance for the 
Voodoo sacrifice, with the effect that it passes into a death- 
like sleep in which it can be buried and dug up, to be 
resuscitated in the Voodoo temple before being finally 
slain. If half the stories he tells about this and similar 
matters are true—and they are abundantly borne out by 
West Indian gossip—the sooner Hayti is handed over to 
European control the better it will be for civilisation. 
Perhaps when the Kaiser has finished with China he may 
be persuaded to take it in hand, for the few whites still 
lingering in the three towns of Hayti are reported by Mr. 
Prichard to be Germans. 

Other things there are in Mr. Prichard’s book—amongst 
them an interesting account of the “Black Napoleon,” or 
Emperor Christophle. But the note common to them all 
is that the negro cannot govern. 








§50 
Other New Books. 


ANNALS OF A Doss Hovssz. By Sypyzy Hattrrrax. 


Mr. Hallifax writes from first-hand knowledge of a 
typical doss-house which he calls the ‘‘ Phoenix,” located 
in ‘a turning out of Ratcliff-highway.” Each of the ten 
chapters is concerned with a separate story ; nearly all are 
sad, and nearly all end with death. Perhaps this was 
inevitable; yet we feel that a book of this description, 
having in view a very definite humanitarian object, would 
have gained in force by some presentment of the brighter 
side. The festivities of a doss-house are certainly as 
educational as its squalor, its degradation, its inevitable 
immorality. But it must not be supposed that Mr. 
Hallifax has produced a book on lines too common in such 
records. There is no narrowness of outlook, no inability 
to take the larger view. Mr. Hallifax has sympathy, 
humour, and also a healthy and confident optimism. One 
never doubts for a moment the truth of the facts stated : 
there they are, set down broadly, clearly, and on the whole 
convincingly. Parson Drew, the ‘‘ Dosser’s” Bishop, ‘‘ Tear 
’em, Liza,” and “ Gentleman Jack” are all alive. But we 
think the fictional form which Mr. Hallifax has chosen 
detracts from their force. So handled, they make better 
reading, no doubt; but for philanthropical and reformative 
purposes a bare statement of facts would better have 
served the author’s purpose. These “ annals,” however, 
are a worthy contribution to the sociology of a subject 
which has been tinkered at for many years. It is good 
for us to be presented with such narratives from the pen 
of a man who has both seen and understood. (George 
Allen. 2s. 6d.) 


Srrence ABso.vre, 


AND OTHER Poems. By F. Emtgy WaAtronp. 


Mr. Walrond does not, as a whole, display any very 
pregnant or distinguished power in these poems; but he 
has at times a certain quality of fancy enough to redeem 
him from commonplace. As in this from the “ Ode to the 
Evening Star’: 


Fair Star of Evening, thou who tremblest first 
Fall-rounded from the mellow throat of night, 
When o’er the darkling Earth she ’gins to pour, 
Sweet as the fall of rain on flowers athirst, 

Her slumbrous song: oh, thou melodious light, 
Ray-scattering angel-tone, that from the shore 
Of darkoess gleamest on the rippled stress 

Of undulating twilight, like a thought 
New-kindled io a waste of barrenness : 

Hear me, O hear! thou all of beauty wrought ! 


Lo! when the curtains of the Sun shook out 

In shining folds o’er Heaven, and one by one 

The eyes of night were shut before the blaze, 

I thought of thee. And when a time of drought 

Fell on the flowers at noon-day, and the Sun 

Beat down upon the Earth his fiercest rays, 

I sent my thought upon the wing to scour 

The plains of Heaven and find th-e ’mid the gloom: 

And fell to trembling Jest in that same hour 

Some peril of the void might bring thee doom. 
Better than this Mr. Walrond cannot do; worse he often 
achieves. On the whole, a book of poems of average 
mark. (Elkin Mathews. 1s. net.) 


Sones From THE Boox or JAFFIR. ANON. 


This little book, by an anonymous author, professes to 
be ‘‘adapted from the Persian translation of Jamshid of 
Yezd, the Guebre.” The original is supposed to be the 
traditional song-book of an unnamed Eastern people. Each 
cycle of songs refers to some event in their history and is 
preceded by a prose account of that event. Whatever be 
the case in the Persian (assuming that the Persian version 
is not a fiction of the anonymous author), in English these 
poems make but average songs and ballads. There is 
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more literary quality in the prose arguments which preface 
them. Here is a fairly representative stanza from the 
‘Song of the Sword ” : 

The Earth is its mother, the fire is its brother ; 

And woe to the hand, and a curse on the land, 

If a traitor has ‘worn it, a coward bas drawn it. 

O say who will dare it? My friend, is it you ? 

Who is worthy to wear it? The brave and the true. 
Whether the book has an Oriental interest depends on 
that Persian version of which we are told nothing. (Mac- 
millan. ) 


Tue Prosiem or Asta. By Carr. A. T. Maman... 


Captain A. T. Mahan is an officer in the United States 
Navy, but he is also a D.C.L. and an LL.D., and these 
letters will, perhaps, account for the donnish style in which 
he writes. But whether he be a well-travelled don or a well- 
read sea captain, what he has to say is always well worth 
hearing, and has an additional value from the fact that he 
necessarily writes from the point of view of an outsider or 
onlooker. In the present volume he gives us five essays 
reprinted from American magazines, three of them on the 
Problem of Asia and its effect upon international policies ; 
one upon the effect of Asiatic Conditions upon world poli- 
cies; and the last on the merits of the Transvaal Dispute. 
Captain Mahan treats the Asiatic problem from the stand- 

oint of sea and land power, and points out that the Slav 
ies the advantage on land and the Teutonic nations the 
advantage on sea. He groups England, Germany, and the 
United States together, because he holds that they have 
interests in common, and seems inclined to assign Man- 
churia and Northern China to Russia and the Yangste 
Valley to the Teutonic nations, Russia having, he holds, a 
right to proper access to the Eastern seas. Every page is 
full of thought and of valuable suggestion; the only pity 
is that his style is not a trifle lighter. Captain Mahan’s 


‘pen might be less ponderous without his arguments losing 


anything of their weight. As regards the Transvaal it is 
satisfactory to learn that he holds our action thoroughly 
justified on every score. The essays are sound and valu- 
able contributions to the problems of the day, and contain 
less matter to be skipped than any books written of late 
about China and the Transvaal. Being one of those 
lookers-on who proverbially see most of the game, Captain 
Mahan is able to write without any prejudice or un- 
conscious bias. (Sampson Low. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Dantet O’ConnzELL. By Rosert Duntopr. 


It is more than a little surprising to find Daniel 
O'Connell included in the ‘Heroes of the Nations” 
series, among such giants as Nelson, Gustavus Adolphus, 
Pericles, Napoleon, Alexander the Great, and so on. In 
these days of the unification of Italy and the consolidation 
of Germany it is only by courtesy that the term nation 
can be applied to Ireland, for the sister island only 
deserves the title as Naples used to before Italy was freed 
and united. But there seems even less cause for calling 
Daniel O’Connell a “hero.” He was a lawyer and a 
demagogue, with a rough-and-ready wit and a foul tongue, 
and his insolent abuse of Disraeli, and such phrases of 
insult as calling Peel ‘‘a scented fop,” Sir Henry Hardinge 
‘(a one-armed miscreant,” and the Duke of Wellington 
“a stunted corporal,” have nothing of the heroic about 
them. ‘The habit,” says Mr. Dunlop, “ grew upon him 
in ordinary conversation till such words as ‘rogue,’ 
‘villain,’ ‘scoundrel,’ at last lost all precise significance 
for him.” This volume gives a good account of O’Connell’s 
life from the point of view of an admirer, and is as well 
written as it should be if it were worth writing at all. 
(Putnams. 5s.) _ 

In the “ World’s Epoch-Makeis”’ series Messrs. T. & T. 
Clark have included William Herschel and His Work, by 


Mr. James Sime, this being the second volume. 
The Book of the Home: an Encyclopedia of All Matters 
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‘Connected with the Home and Family Life is a title none too 
long for eight handsome five-shilling volumes, issued by 
the Gresham Publishing Company. The contents of Zhe 
Book of the Home may be grouped under four heads. First, 
the House itself is dealt with, and everything appertainin 
to it, from the choice of its site to the least of its intern 
decorations. Secondly, the vexed question of Servants is 
treated. The methods of obtaining them, the proper 
arrangement of their work, their wages, their leisure and 

leasures, all are discussed. Thirdly, the conduct of the 

amily is considered in all its details, down to advice on 
diet, clothing, exercise, &¢c. We have never seen a book of 
home management so packed with expert and abundant in- 
formation; while the illustrations, many of which are in 
colour, surpass anything that has yet been applied to a 
work of this class. The five volumes already issued make 
an ideal Christmas present. 

One by one the lives that have spent themselves on the 
North-West Frontier of India and during the Mutiny 
get themselves recorded. Such a life is described in the 
Memoirs of Edward Hare (Richards. 5s. net.). Edward 
Hare originally went out to the East as an assistant- 
surgeon in the East India Company’s service. He served 
through the Afghan War of 1840-42, he was present 
throughout the whole of the siege of Delhi in 1857, and 
he served in the Second Burmese War of 1852. It was 
owing to experiments he carried out that quinine was 
recognised as essential to the successful treatment of 
malarial fevers. This book, admirably put together by 
Mr. E. C. Hare, consists mainly of Hare’s racy letters to 
his parents and his wife. In one hundred and sixty pages 
we have a genuine portrait. 

In Khurasan and Sistan (Blackwood, 21s.) Lieut.-Col. 
C. E. Yate, of the Indian Staff Corps, continues the 
narrative of travel in the East begun in his Worthern 
Afghanistan. He now carries the description into Persia, 
and describes the districts of Khurasan and Sistan in 
detail, from the ‘‘ Kurd and Turkoman country, along the 
Russian frontier, on the north, to the confines of Balu- 
chistan, on the Indian frontier, to the south.” The trade 
conditions of these districts, and the contrast between 
British and Russian administration which presented them- 
selves to the traveller, are important elements in a book 
which is essentially an expert record, of value alike to the 
ethnologist and the publicist. 

George H. C. Macgregor : a Biography, is the life-story of 
a devoted minister of the Free Church, a man with the 
frame of an athlete, and a zealous in the ministry. “A 
true soul-winner,” his biographer calls him. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 6s.) 

To the “‘ Leaders in Science” series Messrs. Putnam 

have added Thomas Henry Huxley, by M. P. Chalmers 
Mitchell.. It is admittedly neither intimate nor authorised, 
but is simply an outline of the external features of his life, 
and an account of his contributions to the sum of know- 
ledge. 
The -*Oathedral” series (Bell & Sons) now includes 
Worcester, by Mr. Edward F. Strange; and to the same 
publishers’ ‘Continental Cathedrals” series Rouen, by 
the Rev. Thomas Perkins, is added. 

Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., have issued Pilgrim’s 
Progress, illustrated by Mr. E. M. Brock—a six-shilling- 
looking volume for two shillings. 

Mr. Henry Atwell is our most accomplished selecter of 
pensées. He has now turned his attention to the writings 
of Ruskin, from which he has extracted a number of ethical 

assages “which represent Ruskin rather as a teacher of 
the Good and the True than as a painter of the beautiful.” 

Three new editions: Borrow’s The Bible in Spain (Lane, 
2s. and 3s. net); Surtees’s Handley Cross (Chatto & 
Windus, 6s.). 

The Temple Primers multiply exceedingly. We now 
have Plant Life and Structure, by Dr. E. Dennert; and 
The Civilisation of the East, by Dr. Fritz Hommel (Dent, 


1s. net each). 
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Fiction. 


The Lady of Dreams, By Una L. Silberrad. 
(W. Heinemann. 6s.) 


Attnoven less striking, this is an advance upon Miss 
Silberrad’s first book, Zhe Enchanter, and that was 
more than tolerably good. In the present novel Miss 
Silberrad renders the atmosphere of a narrow slum in the 
western half of London with a touch of real imaginative 
power. She can poetise without departing from a fairly 
strict factual naturalism. The hero, who quite over- 
shadows the heroine and every other character, is Dr. Jim 
Tancreed—one of the tribe of giant-hearted, untidy, 
happy-go-lucky men not infrequently found in slum fiction. 


‘‘That is the best way to live,” Tancreed assured her. 
“What is the good of asking how and why? It is not 
worth while when there is such a lot to do.” 

‘© You do yourself,” she said, ‘‘else how is it that you 
trouble about the crookedness of the world?” 

‘**T don’t trouble about the whys and wherefores ; I don’t 
even try to cure the crookedness at all; I only do what I 
can to patch up the bad places. How the folks acquired 
them is not my concern. I don’t ask and they don’t 
always tell, and when they do I am no better off. I can’t 
solve problems; patching is the only work I am equal to.” 


Certainly he is by no means an original creation, but 
Miss Silberrad has realised him vividly. We first meet 
the ‘Lady of Dreams” (whose title is scarcely accounted 
for) in the household of her uncle, who is dying. from 
delirium tremens, and who more than once attempts murder 
on his very death-bed—and once succeeds. By an unfor- 
tunate accident Agnes kills him. The dreadful existence 
of Agnes with “D.T. Steele” is the best part of the 
book, sombre and tragic, yet lighted by gleams of 
poetry. Afterwards she marries Tancreed (without loving 
him) and falls in love with another man, Dick Orpingham. 
The end is a tragedy—reticently and strongly done. 
Technically, the principal fault of the book is that the 
mysterious business of Dick’s parentage, passable enough 
in itself, has no bearing on the main theme. A number 
of minor sketches of character have distinct merit—notably 
that of Maurice Orpingham, who would be an actor. 
There is a sympathetic quality in the Zhe Lady of Dreams 
which tempts the critic to over-praise. But one may say, 
very judicially, that it shows singular promise, and that 
beauty is definitely achieved in it. 


The Story of Ronald Kestrel. By A.J. Dawson. 
(William Heinemann. 6s.) 


THERE is an enigmatic ‘‘ advertisement” to this book (in 
verse, and by the author) which leaves us in doubt whether 
or not Mr. Dawson wrote it merely to live. We should 
say probably not. But it is not as good as Mr. Dawson’s 
best. Like all, or most, of his books, it is evidently based 
to some extent on personal experiences. It is the bio- 
graphy of a man of letters, as Daniel Whyte was the 
biography of a man of letters. One may be quite sure, 
by the way, that Mr. Dawson’s very genuine talent will 
never come to full fruition until he lifts himself from the 
personal groove, and begins to observe from the outside, 
not from the inside. He has always drawn too much on 
his own adventures. The present novel opens in Morocco 
for no essential reason, but simply because Mr. Dawson 
can ‘‘do” the Mauresque local colour with effectiveness. 
Ronald Kestrel appears to us to be a true type of the 
modern novelist—the sort that ‘‘ succeeds” suddenly and 
then discovers that he has not succeeded. Much of the 





‘observation is authentic, and though many pages concern- 


ing the literary trade may bore the general public, the 
profession will find satisfaction in them. Who that has 
ever published a book will not appreciate the “actuality ” 
of this: ‘Then an enterprising newspaper-clipping 
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agency sent him ‘cuttings of the two first reviews of his 
book. Both were from Scotch daily papers. Both were 
written in tired journalese.” .On the other hand, Mr. 
Dawson’s notion of reviewers is ludicrous—to reviewers. 

The least satisfactory part of the book is the concluding 
chapters, which are fantastic and feebly sentimental. The 
wifeliness of Ronald’s wife is mawkish. It is surprising 
how innate s2ntimentality ‘‘ will out.” And despite all 
pretences to the contrary, Mr. Dawson is a born senti- 
mentalist. 


A Gentleman. By the Hon. Mrs. Walter R. D. Forbes. 


(John Murray. 6s.) 


By way of being modern, the characters in 4 Gentleman sit 
down to “‘a perfectly chosen dinner,” not at the Savoy, but 
at the Carlton. There is, further, that old acquaintance of 
the novel-reader’s, the smart society woman whose lunches 
are the most exclusive thing in London. The hero, how- 
ever, Raymond White, obtained admittance to those lunches 
with extraordinary ease. The fact is that he began well 
by rendering a service toa duke. Through the duke he 
saw the best society in Italy, England, and Australia. 
It was not till he fell in love with an earl’s daughter that 
Raymond’s troubles commenced. His mother allowed 
him a couple of thousand a year, and would settle thirty 
thousand on his wife; but this munificence was not suffi- 
cient for the earl. The earl wanted to know who Raymond’s 
‘‘ people” were. Now Raymond had none of these abso- 
lutely indispensable ‘‘people.” He certainly possessed 
a mother, but she lived at Wimbledon, and was very 
mysterious about herself. She would sooner give cheques 
to her son than information; and one day the youth was 
extremely annoyed to discover, by chance, that she was no 
other than Mélisse, the famous dressmaker—a fond woman 
with the ambition to make her son a‘‘ gentleman.” After 
that the earl’s daughter receded towards the impracticable ; 
but Raymond went forth doggedly, and made a career and 
a name for himself, and won her. He ultimately rose so 
high that a certain Lady Effington said: ‘‘ Yes, the 
Government can make him a duke; but Nature can do 
more, she can make him a gentleman.” Despite the 
Carlton, this novel really belungs to the ’sixties. It has 
dignity and sobriety: it is free from the cheap tricks of 
sensationalism ; it never offends ; and sometimes it diverts. 


Straight Shoes. By G. G. Chatterton. 
(John Long. 6s.) 


Mr. Cratrerton is a man of talent. Some of his previous 
work has won our esteem ; but we are bound to say that 
Straight Shoes shows no advance—indeed, it shows a retro- 
gression. In this new novel Mr. Chatterton sinned badly 
when he made an artist the causa causans of the plot. The 
following passage will explain what we mean : 


Had Philip Brabazon never lighted on so exquisite 
a dryad he would, all the same, next day, have gone again 
to the wood to paint. So, with complacency, he might 
assure himself, even whilst wondering whether he would 
again be privileged to meet her there. The bare ten 
minutes they had stood together had heen ample to impress 
him with her altogether unusual appearance. The slender, 
graceful, swaying figare; the face, framed in a glory of 
burnished }air, with its beauty both of colouring and 
form. The wild rose complexion and great deep-blue 
eyes; the fine chisellyng of nose and chin which gave such 
charm of delicacy to the profile—and all lit up by a 
peculiar brilliancy which gave an effect as of having their 
beauties flashed upon him. 


We should have credited Mr. Chatterton with wit 
enough to know that that particular situation, described 
in those particular words, simply cannot be used any 
more by any self-respecting novelist. One would not 


argue over it; the situation is Cone for; and when, at the 
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close, he drags the pair together again, Philip being now 
Sir Philip, and cuts a more than Gordian knot by a fatal 
stroke of lightning, the author fills up the calendar of his 
iniquity. In the matter of plot, Straight Shoes ought to 
bring a blush to the cheek of Mr. Chatterton. We speak 
plainly because he is a writer of parts. In other respects 
the book is nicely done. 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Montes, THE MarTapor. By Franx Harris. 


Three books stand to Mr. Frank Harris’s name, Eider 
Conklin, and Other Stories, which was received with con- 
siderable favour ; Mr. and Mrs. Daventry, in the press; and 
the present volume, which is a collection of five stories. 
The title of the first, ‘‘ Montes, the Matador,” explains itself 
—‘* Yes! I’m better, and the doctor tells me l’ve escaped 
once more—as if I cared! . . . And all through the fever 
you came every day to see me, so my niece says, and 
brought me the cool drink that drove the heat away and 
gave me sleep.” ‘First Love” (cloaks, many and strange, 
are employed to cover the nakedness of the little god) is 
called “‘a confession,” and a confession it certainly is. 
“Sonia” is a tale of passion, Nihilism, and assassination. 
(Richards. ) 


NomsBer One anp Numser Two. By F. M. Pearp. 


A bright, readable novel. Miss Bride Kennedy, the 
heroine, comes to the conclusion, on page 311, that ‘‘ Life 
is a dreadfully complex affair,” but no doubt she found 
it easier when Number One and Number Two had taken 
their proper places in her affections. The story passes 
among people in easy circumstances in Egypt (Miss 
Kennedy sat outside the New Continental Hotel at Cairo 
—reflecting), the period being two months after the fight 
at Omdurman. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


Tue Ivory Brive. By Tuomas PINKERTON. 


A romance, told with spirit by the head of his house. 
His grandfather had taken up with the losing side in 
1745, and in the downfall of their fortunes that resulted 
“nothing but the old castle and a few acres of poor land 
remained.” It used to be said of the Chieftains of Ulpha 
that ‘‘they are all poets, and they marry princesses.” 
That is enough for the intelligent novel reader. The 
story is written in a clean, pleasant style, and should find 
a public. (Long. 6s.) 


A Princess or Arcapy. By Artuur HEnry. 


This story is of the rural variety, and would be 
described by Mr. Mudie’s clients as pretty. Mr. Alexander, 
‘‘honourable and rich, cold and reserved,” a solitary and 
a lover of the country, proposes to adopt ‘‘a little girl—a 
child of the fields. She is as fresh from the heart of 
nature as the tender pink and white anemones she was 
gatHering.” Certainly much of the freshness and the 
spirit of the country have been captured by Mr. Henry. 
(Murray. 6s.) 


Tue GosBtin. By CATHERINE AND FLoRENCcE Foster. 


Had the title-page not borne the sub-title ‘‘a novel” we 
should have classed this story as a welcome recruit to Mrs. 
L. T.. Meade’s juvenile public. In the beginning of the 
book the goblin isa boy. ‘‘And what’s your name, my 
little fellow?” asked the bishop. ‘“ The goblin,” 
answered Archie promptly. “I’m not a goblin really; 
I’m quite ordinary, only father says I’m one.” ‘And 
what are you going to be when you’re a man?” “A 
butcher,” replied the Goblin without a second’s hesitation. 
(Wells Gardner. 6s.) 








